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Cushing, who, he thinks, will not be allowed to visit Pekin, but 
will make some insignificant commercial arrangements, " will 
write an interesting account of his voyage, and, after a stay of 
six or eight months in the outskirts of China, will return home." 



5. — Drawings and Tintings. By Alfred B. Street. New 
York : Burgess & Stringer. 1844. 

We have always read the poems of Mr. Street with regret, that 
so much original power should be wasted by affectation, neglect, 
and misuse. The very title of the present collection almost 
compels one to shut up the book, without reading a single page. 
Mr. Willis began these finical titles in his " Pencillings by the 
Way" ; and since that unfortunate titular whim made its appear- 
ance, every puny poetaster and proser has felt himself called 
upon to mimic the affected metamorphosis of present participles 
into common — quite too common — nouns. 

No doubt, Mr. Street is a poet ; he has the imagination and 
the faculty divine. But he has a very wrong idea of the poet's 
duty, which he interprets into an imperative obligation to be 
for ever in a fine frenzy rolling. He is always in a fury ; al- 
ways foaming at the mouth. Nothing short of a tornado of 
emotion can satisfy his uneasy spirit. But no man can for ever 
keep his imagination at the high-pressure pitch. The mind 
refuses to submit to an eternal tension ; and the Muse herself 
cannot keep up an endless ecstacy. Mr. Street seems to think, 
that to be calm and self-possessed is to be tame and prosaic, for- 
getting that the truest power makes the least bluster. Enthusi- 
asm and passion are temporary in their very nature. Whoever 
attempts to protract them beyond a certain point does violence 
to the powers of the human mind, and those to whom he 
addresses himself listen, if they listen at all, with dislike and 
incredulity. Mr. Street is perpetually attempting to work up 
his materials into something grand, imposing, and terrible. It is 
impossible to believe, that he can really think every thing is so 
very gorgeous and wonderful ; and therefore we are offended 
with the simulated splendors which he attempts to throw around 
his compositions, as essentially untruthful. We are thoroughly 
wearied with the immense quantities of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing, which his rampant genius produces. 

With such radically wrong views of poetry, Mr. Street's style 
could not well be otherwise than bad. The first defect that strikes 
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the reader, whose taste has been in the least chastised, is the vast 
disproportion between the words and the thoughts. Oceans of 
phrase, on the roaming billows of which few and scattered ideas are 
tossing about, inspire us with terror lest the poet's meaning should 
suffer shipwreck and goto the bottom. His language seems a chaos 
of epithets, a perfect maelstrom of adjectives. Harsh com- 
pounds, which the genius of the English language utterly rejects, 
make his page hideous. He has no perception of the beauty 
and charm of a simple, direct, unaffected style, varying to suit 
the subject. His knowledge of the true character of the English 
language is very slight, and his taste in using it is of the worst 
possible description. It would be difficult to select a passage of 
half a page, free from very serious blemishes ; although single 
lines, and sometimes half a dozen lines together, occur, of great 
vigor and beauty. To illustrate Mr. Street's tasteless gorgeous- 
ness of style, it is unnecessary to select; any page will furnish 
specimens. From the first page of the first poem, on " Nature," 
we extract some lines, to read which makes the head ache, as 
it were, with the explosions of adjectives. 

"God glanced on chaos — into form it sprang — 
Worlds clustered round him — instant at his will. 
Blazing, they darted to their destined spheres, 
Spangling the void, and in their orbits wheeled, 
Each with a different glory. Kindled suns 
Shot their fierce beams, and gentle moons were robed 
In soft, pure, silvery lustre. Chaos lived. 

"As the bright shapes were speeding to their goals, 
The angels gazed with wonder. Orb on orb 
Swept past their vision, shedding fitful gleams 
Upon their jewelled brows and glittering wings, 
And trailing, as they whirled along their flight, 
Pathways of splendor, till the boundless space 
Flashed in a web of gorgeous brilliancy. 
But when Omnipotence had formed his robe, 
And cast its spangled blazonry round heaven, 
The countless myriads of those shining ones, 
Their wonder changed to awe, bowed crown and harp 
Beneath the dazzling brightness." — p. 3. 

The allusion to the Saviour's sepulchre, in the following lines, 
is worse than tasteless : — 

"Nature speaks soothing music, stealing through 
Each avenue to the heart, till all is peace; 
The stone is roll'dfrom Pleasure's sepulchre., 
And forth she treads again to life and light; 
Our thoughts are lifted, passions swept away, 
And in our soul a holiness is shed, 
A mental moonlight" 

whatever that may happen to be. 
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To show with what needless profusion Mr. Street lavishes 
compound epithets, we take the following from a single column, 
on the " Gray Forest Eagle." In \he first line we have, 

"With storm-daring pinion, and sun-gazing eye." 

Then, a few lines lower, we find " rock-lashed torrents," a phrase 
which is chargeable with the absurdity of making rocks lash the 
torrent, instead of the torrent lashing the rock, as torrents usually 
do. Again: — 

"The many-voiced sounds of the blast-smitten wood." 

Then come the 

u moss-bearded hemlock," 
and 

" His eyeballs red-blazing, high-bristling his crest, 
His snake like neck," &c, — 

quickly followed by these remarkably picturesque lines : — 

"The strong hawk hangs lifeless, a blood-dripping wreck ; 
And as dives the free kingfisher, dart-tike on high, 
With his prey, soars the eagle, and melts in the sky." 

The passage which follows is a fair, and by no means an ex- 
aggerated, specimen of Mr. Street's sublime manner: — 

"A fitful red glaring, a low rumbling jar, 
Proclaim the Storm-Demon yet raging afar; 
The black cloud strides upward, the lightning more red, 
And the roll of the thunder more deep and more dread; 
A thick pall of darkness is cast o'er the air, 
And on bounds the blast with a howl from its lair ; 
The lightning darts zigzag and forked through the gloom, 
And the bolt launches o'er with crash, rattle, and boom. 
The Gray Forest Eagle, where, where has he sped? 
Does he shrink to his eyry, and shiver with dread ? 
Does the glare blind his eye? Has the terrible blast 
On the wing of the Sky-King a fear-fetter cast? 
No, no, the brave Eagle! he thinks not of fright; 
The wrath of the tempest but rouses delight; 
To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 
To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream, 
And with front like a warrior that speeds to the fray, 
And a clapping of pinions, he 's up and away! 
Away, O, away, soars the fearless and free! 
What recks he the sky's strife? — its monarch is he! 
The lightning darts round him, undaunted his sight; 
The blast sweeps against him, unwavered his flight; 
High upward, still upward, he wheels, till his form 
Is lost in the black scowling gloom of the storm." — p. 5. 

The entire poem abounds with similar beauties. 
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From the poem entitled " A Forest Nook " we take another 
specimen of Mr. Street's sublimity: — 

"God hath formed 
All, from the mountain wreathing round its brow 
The black cars of the thunder," &c. 

Just imagine a mountain wreathing black cars round its brow ! 

The following poem, notwithstanding its occasional false and 
finical epithets, and its feeble conclusion, is the least faulty 
piece in the collection. 

"white lake. 

"Pure as their parent springs, how bright 
The silvery waters stretch away, 
Reposing in the pleasant light 
Of June's most lovely day ! 

"Curving around the eastern side, 

Rich meadows slope their banks, to meet, 
With fringe of grass and fern, the tide 
Which sparkles at their feet. 

"Here busy life attests that toil, 

With its quick talisman, has made 
Fields green and waving, from a soil 
Of rude and savage shade. 

"While opposite the forest lies 

In giant shadow, black and deep, 
Filling with leaves the circling sky, 
And frowning in its sleep. 

"Amid this scene of light and gloom, 

Nature with art links, hand in hand, 
Thick woods beside soft rural bloom, 
As by a seer's command. 

"Here waves the grain, here curls the smoke, 
The orchard bends; there, wilds, as dark 
As when the hermit waters woke 
Beneath the Indian's bark. 

"Oft will the panther's startling shriek 
With the herd's quiet lowings swell, 
The wolf's fierce howl terrific break 
Upon the sheepfold's bell. 

"The ploughman sees the wind-winged deer 
Dart from his covert to the wave, 
And fearless in its mirror clear 
His branching antlers lave. 

"Here, the green headlands seem to meet 
So near, a fairy bridge might cross; 
There, spreads the broad and limpid sheet 
In smooth, unruffled gloss. 
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"Arched by the thicket's screening leaves, 
A lilied harbour lurks below, 
Where on the sand each ripple weaves 
Its melting wreath of snow. 

"Hark! like an organ's tones, the woods 
To the light wind in murmurs wake ; 
The voice of the vast solitudes 
Is speaking to the lake. 

"The fanning air-breath sweeps across 
On its broad path of sparkles now ; 
Bends down the violet to the moss, 
Then melts upon my brow." — p. 18. 

The skilful use of language is an art acquired by severe study 
and long practice. Mr. Street has scarcely a dim perception of 
its principles. He ought to begin a course of ascetic discipline, 
by signing a pledge of total abstinence from all adjectives, at 
least for several years of probation. He should call in all his 
published poems, and subject them to a most unsparing revision, 
striking out without mercy every thing that seems to him par- 
ticularly fine, especially all the sublime passages; and he should 
never attempt to "make believe" sublime again. He may then 
hope to produce something that the present generation will read, 
and future generations will not willingly let die. 



6. — The Government and the Currency. Part I. By Henry 
Middleton, Jr. Philadelphia. 1844. 8vo. pp. 69. 

The two questions which Mr. Middleton discusses in this 
pamphlet are, in substance, What are the powers of the gov- 
ernment, in relation to and over the currency ? and, What are 
the conditions of a sound currency, and the most effectual 
constitutional means of securing one to the country ? He first 
examines the clauses in the Constitution which confer upon the 
government of the United States all the powers which it pos- 
sesses over the whole subject. He then considers the nature of 
bank-notes, which he pronounces to be, not money, but only 
promises to pay money ; and their value, he thinks, is founded 
on contract. The conclusion, to which his reasoning upon this 
part of the subject leads, is, that the power of government is 
" that of selecting and establishing the standard, and that of pro- 
viding for the fulfilment of all promises to pay." In other words, 
the government of the United States has the power to coin 
money, and regulate the current value of the precious metals, 



